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this, travelled as companion for his uncle|as he often told me, he had in early life much 
Louis Bedell, a minister much beloved. They|to overcome in these particulars; but that he 
being united in gospel fellowship, were true|was well assured he could never prosper in 
help-meets to each other. best things while this disposition remained : 
When about twenty-three years of age, he|adding, the old man with his evil deeds must 
was married to Keziah Osborn, an amiable|be done away, ere the new man, Christ Jesus,, 
young woman, and with whom he lived in/can be put on, having for an helmet the hope 
mach harmony for nearly 18 years. They|of salvation. 
residing in his mother’s family for seven years} I can bear testimony, says his bereaved 
after their marriage, the care of this parent,|companion to whom he was married in the 
with a namerous family of brothers and sis- Eleventh month, 1856, to his earnest tra- 
ters, devolved much upon him; and were par- vail of spirit for the welfare of Zion. He 
ticular objects of his tender regard and super-|was a lover of good order in the church, 
vising care. He was enabled, through Holy|and being clothed with meekness and hu- 
Help, to exercise a watchful and fatherly mility, and the fear of the Lord, he was there- : 
oversight herein, to his and their mutual com-|by qualified when so called upon, to speak to 
fort ; his valuable wife aiding him therein with |the weighty affairs coming before the meeting 
her faithfulness and sympathy. with becoming deference and gravity. He 
In 1853, he removed with his family to|was a diligent attender of meetings, and was 
Linn Co., Iowa; soon after which his dear|a good example therein. He was mach trou- 


wife was suddenly removed by death. This|bled to see Friends sleeping in our religious 
was a close trial indeed, they being strangers 


assemblies ; often saying, it was not only as 
in a new country; yet the Lord supported|stumbling blocks to rightly concerned mem- 
him ; lifting up his head above the billows of 


bers, but grievously so in the eyes of other 
affliction and sorrow. 


denominations who sometimes come among 
Although considerably in debt upon com- 


us 
mencing the cultivation of a new farm in 
Iowa, and having a large family to provide 
for, yet his faith in the unslumbering Shep- 
herd of Israel never failed him; and in due 
time enough was realized for the maintenance 
of his own family, with something to spare 
for such as were in need: whom he assisted 
in meekness—not desiring the praise of men. 
Herein the promise was verified: ‘Trust in 
the Lord, and do good: so shalt thou dwell in 
the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.’ 

To his children he was an affectionate and 
religiously concerned father. This was ex- 
emplified in the many prayers with tears to 
his heavenly Parent on their behalf; interced- 
ing that they might be qualified to become 
useful members of the church of Christ. His 
frequently expressed desire for them was, that 
they should seek first the kingdom of heaven; 
and then all necessary things would be added. 
lt was his practice to have the family fre- 
quently collected in order to read portions of 
the Holy Scriptures and other good books. 

A refusal in any of his children to comply 
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For “The Friend.” 


Memoir of William P. Bedell. 


The following account of W. P. Bedell, is 
abridged from a manuscript prepared by his 
widow, and which she thus introduces ander 
date of First month Ist, 1872. “I have had 
it on my mind for some time past to commit 
to writing some account of my beloved hus- 
band, William P. Bedell, not only for the 
satisfaction of his many surviving friends, 
bat more particularly for the benefit and in- 
struction of his precious children, for whom 
my heart yearns in tenderness, hoping that a 
short account of his Christian life may afresh 
incite them to follow him as he followed 
Christ.” 

He was born in Greene county, New York, 
the 5th of First month, 1816. His parents 
had but little of this world’s goods to com- 
mence life with. But they were very indus- 
trious; in which habits they carefelly edu- 
cated theirson. They were likewise concerned 
to train him in the way of Truth as professed 
by our religious Society ; and when of a suit- 
able age, sent him to Nine Partners Boarding 
School, where he received a guarded religious 
education. 

In early life he was favored with the visi- 
tations of Divine grace, which he gladly 
accepted; and yielding obedience thereto 
through a submission of his own will to that 
of his Heavenly Father, he became inwardly 
acquainted with the motions and leadings ot 
the Spirit of truth, and was made a partaker 
of the rich blessings in store for all those 
who love and serve the Lord. In these sweet 
seasons of favor, he found it was his duty to 
become strictly plain in dress, and address,|with his wishes and with the restraints he 
and manners. And though he afterwards|felt bound to exercise, was deeply wounding 
departed somewhat from this plain and con-|to his sensitive heart. On one such occasion 
sistent attire, and, as another step towards|he sat silent and fasted fursomedays. Touch- 
worldly compliance he could also feel liberty|ing was the scene. But the reproof, I doubt 
to use the plural language ; yet, through obe-|not, says his surviving widow, was in best 
dience to renewed convictions, he very soon| wisdom, from whence all good cometh. Other 
changed these and returned to the simple|evidences were not wanting to show how ten- 
attire of a Friend; which not only afforded|derly this well-concerned parent felt on ac. 
peace to his own mind, bat to his friends|count of the responsible charge entrusted. 
also, who had been grieved at a departure| His disposition was, through the chasten- 
even in what some call little things. ing, all-correcting influence of the Gospel of 

He was a member of Stanford Quarter, and|the grace of God, remarkably sweet. This was 
Coeymans Monthly Meeting; in both of which| daily evineed at home and abroad. I never able to attend a meeting during that time ; 
he was highly esteemed ; his triends appoint-'saw him manifest anger on any occasion, |though upon our sitting down in the quiet 
ing him to the station of an overseer in the|neither heard him speak unkindly to his fel-|together, while the family were at meeting, 
church when quite young. He also, after\low man, nor to the brute creation. Though,|we had at seasons precious opportunities. 

















































































He frequently expressed the great concern 
he felt for the proper training of the youth, 
and especially for those of his own meeting. 
He was anxious that religious and rightly 
qualified teachers might be employed; ex- 
pressing fears lest there had not been safficient 
care taken in these very important respects ; 
particularly in view of the much that depend- 
ed upon the rising generation becoming quali- 
fied, as they should, to fill at some future day, 
the places of those on whom the burdens of So- 
ciety now rest. His mind was much exercised 
for the younger class throughout the Society, 
that they might bow the neck to the cross 
of Christ, and thereby become useful mem- 
bers, even watchmen and watchwomen on the 
walls of our Zion. 

He was of a cheerful animated disposition ; 
was susceptible of tender sympathies ; of warm 
and close friendships ; and being under the re- 
gulating, sanctifying influence of Divine grace, 
his conversation was remarkably pleasing 
and edifying. To the sick, and afflicted, and 
lonely, he was a tender sympathizer, being 
ready to impart counsel and instruction as 
seemed adapted to their respective states. 

His was a self-denying life. Prompted by 
the admonition, ‘If the righteous scarcely be 
saved ;’ he was diligently concerned in hu- 
mility, self-distrust, and contrition of soul, to 
work out his salvation with fear and trembling 
before the omniscient Holy One. Even when 
his hands were employed through the day 
with the lawfal basiness of life, bis heart was 
lifted up to God for preservation and support. 

The last eighteen months of his life were 
mostly spent in the house and yard; not being 
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THE FRIEND. 


Though thus deprived of a privilege he so} was only an inlet lighted up by a passing ray 
highly enjoyed—that of mingling with hisjofsun. 

friends in this capacity, not a murmur was| “ Hurrying down the descent and across the 
heard, nor a look seen like discontent. He/|flat at the bottom—which was covered with 
often spoke of our religious assemblies, and of |cane-grass and bamboo, intersected by paths 
the pleasure it had ever been to him to be made by hippopotami—we reached the shore, 
able to attend them ; also of the unabated in- and found two large canoes, sent for us by the 
terest he continued to feel in the weighty |Arabs at Ujiji. Both were quickly filled with 


affairs transacted there. 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 


stores and men, and, after an hour's pull, 
Kawélé was reached. 

“The scenery was grand. To the west 
were the gigantic mountains of Ugoma, while 


“ Aeross Africa.” on the eastern shore was a dense growth of 

(Continued from page 10.) cane-grass of a bright green. Occasional open 

Salt is obtained in considerable quantities|spaces disclosed yellow sandy beaches and 
from the muddy swamps of Uvinza, the pro-|bright-red miniature cliffs, with palm-trees 
cess is thus described: “ A quantity of mud is/and villages close to the water’s edge. Numer- 
‘placed in a trough having at the bottom alous canoes moving about, and gulls, divers, 
square hole partially stopped with shreds of|and darters, gave life to the scene ; and distant 
bark, beneath which about half a dozen sim-|floating islands of grass had very much the 


ilar vessels are placed, the upper one only con- 
taining mud. Hot water is then poured into 
this topmost trough to dissolve the salt with 
which the mud is impregnated, and the liquid, 
being filtered by passing through the bark in 
the holes of the lower troughs, runs out of the 
bottom one nearly clear. It is then boiled 
and evaporated, leaving as a sediment a very 
good white salt, the best of any I have seen 
in Africa. If the first boiling does not pro- 
duce a sufficiently pure salt, it is again dis- 
solved and filtered, until the requisite purity 
is attained. 

“This salt is carried far and wide. The 
whole district from Lake Victoria Nyanza, 


round the south of Tanganyika, much of 


Manyuéma, and south to the Ruaha, is sup- 
plied by the pans of Uvinza. There are some 


other places in these districts where salt is| 


produced, but that of Uvinza is so superior 
that it always finds a ready sale. At parting, 


the old chief presented me with a load of salt, | 


which I acknowledged by a gift in return. 
“ At Lugowa I witnessed for the first time 


a curious method of using tobacco, which pre-| 


vails to a great extent at Ujiji. Instead of 
taking dry powdered snuff, according to the 
ordinary custom, the people carry tobacco in 
a small gourd, fill it with water, and, after 
allowing the leaf to soak for a few moments, 
they press out the juice and sniff it up their 
nostrils. 

“ The pungent liquid snuff is retained in the 
nostrils for many minutes, being prevented 
from escaping either by holding the nose with 
the fingers, or with a small pair of metal nip- 
pers. The after-performance will not bear 
description. It is indescribably droll to see 
half a dozen men sitting gravely round a fire 
trying to talk with nippers on their noses.” 

About the middle of the 2d month, 1874, 
eleven montbsafter leaving the coast, Cameron 
reached lake Tanganyika. He says: ‘ Fifteen 
years and five days from the time Burton dis- 
covered it, my eyes rested on the vast Tan- 
ganyika. 

“ At first I could barely realize it. Lying 
at the bottom of a steep descent was a bright- 
blue patch about a mile long, then some trees, 
and beyond them a great gray expanse, hav- 
ing the appearance of sky with floating clouds. 
‘That the lake ? said I in disdain, looking at 
the small blue patch below me. ‘ Nonsense!’ 
‘It is the lake, master,’ persisted my men. 

“Tt then dawned on me that the vast gray 
expanse was the Tanganyika, and that which 
I had supposed to be clouds were the distant 


mountains of Ugoma, while the blue patch’ 


appearance of boats under sail. 

* At Kawélé I was most warmly welcomed 
by the traders, who turned out to meet me, 
and with them I sat in state until the house 
placed at my disposal was ready to receive 
me. 

‘“« My first inquiries were for Dr. Living- 
stone’s papers, and I was greatly rejoiced to 
find them safe in the charge of Mobammed 
ibn Salib, who—although holding no authority 
from Syd Burghash—was looked upon by the 
traders here as their practical head, to whom 
they always referred in any matter of dispute. 

“The result of inquiries as to the prospects 


the lake, and the best method of sending 
Livingston’s papers safely to the coast, was 
not encouraging. I wasassured that no travel- 
ing would be possible to the west of Tangan 
iyika for at least three months, and that it 
| would be most unsafe for a small party carry- 
ing the box of papers to leave Ujjiji for the 
East Coast on account of the disturbances on 
the road to Unyanyembe. It therefore ap 
peared better to wait until the convoy of a 
caravan could be obtained. I then turned my 
thoughts to the subject of a cruise round 
the ‘Tanganyika, and immediately set about 
making preparations.” 

After a delay of several weeks Cameron 
succeeded in procuring two boats and fitted 
them out fora cruise around lake Tanganyika. 
Concerning the natural scenery along the 
shores of this great inland lake he says: 

“The beauty of the scenery along the shores 
of the lake requires to be seen to be believed. 
The vivid greens of various shades among the 
foliage of the trees, the bright-red sandstone 


of color seeming gaudy in description, 
which was in reality harmonious in the ex- 
treme. 

“ Birds of various species—white gulls with 
gray backs and red legs and beaks, long- 
necked black darters, divers, gray and white 
kingfishers, and chocolate-colored fish-hawks 
with white heads and necks, were most numer- 
ous ; while the occasional snort of a hippopo- 
tamus, the sight of the long back of a croco- 
dile, looking like a half-tide rock, and the 
jumping of fish, reminded one that the water 
as well as the air was thickly populated. 

“The numerous rivers we passed on this 
cruise bring an enormous quantity of water 





into the lake, and many floating islands, prin- 
cipally composed of vegetation like that by 
which we crossed the Sindi; but a few had 
bushes, and even trees, upon them. Their 


of continuing my journey on the other side of 


cliffs and blue water, formed a combination| 
but! 


appearance is most peculiar, as many as fifty 
or sixty being sometimes in sight; and at a 
distance they bear a striking resemblance to 
vessels under sail. 

“On the 23d of March we rounded Ras 
Kungwé, and entered upon that part of the 
lake which had hitherto been unexplored, and 
indeed unseen, by any white man. 

‘*Ras Kungweé is situated near the narrow- 
est part of the lake, where it is not more than 
fifteen miles across; and, after rounding that 
point, we passed under enormous bills clothed 
with trees, and having crystal torrents and 
water-falls flashing down their sides, 

“At the bottom of these hills, especially 
near the mouth of the torrents, were many 
small beaches, some of fine sand, and others 
of coarse, angular shingle of granite, quartz, 
and iron ore. 

“ Patches of corn among the jungle denoted 
the haunts of wretched fugitives from the 
slave hunters. These poor creatures were 
doomed to a miserable existence, owing to the 
few strong villages hunting down their weaker 
neighbors, to exchange them with traders 
from Ujiji for food which they are too lazy 
to produce themselves. 

“For the night we remained in the river 
Luuluga, near the village Kinyari, where the 
Wajiji, who coasted down with us, sold their 
corn, oil, and goats for slaves—the only pro- 
duct of the place—and then turned homeward. 

“ The price of a slave was from four to six 
doti, or two goats; and as a goat could be 
bought for a shukkah at Ujiji, where slaves 
were worth twenty doti, the profits of the 
Wajiji must have been enormous. 

“I took occasion to visit the village, and 
found it of moderate size, composed of conical 
huts, surrounded by a heavy palisade and a 
ditch, a single slippery plank across which 
led to the only entrance. Above the entrance, 
and at each corner of the palisade, were heavy 
crows’-nests, well supplied with large stones 
in readiness to hurl at an enemy; while the 
palisade was lined with horizontal logs to a 
height of seven feet above the ground, render- 
ing it nearly musket-proof. 

‘Tobacco was grown in small quantities, 
that being the only attempt at cultivation ; 
and the men sometimes went fishing if the 
fancy took them ; but for trade and support 
the place depended upon nothing but the 
traffic in slaves.” 

(To be continued.) 
cannulae 

Honesty the best Policy.—Honesty in busi- 
ness is the best policy. The man who tricks 
and prevaricates, and drives sharp bargains, 
keeping within the line of the law, but going 
up often to the very edge of its permissions ; 
taking advantage of the misatke and igno- 
rance of others; commending his wares be- 
yond their value as much by his manner as 
by any thing he says of them, and decoying 
men into purchases or into business engage- 
ments that they afterwards regret—is not at 
alla politic man. He plumes himself on his 
smartness, and men marvel at his luck; but 
a more thoroughly self-deceived and self-de- 
stroying knave does not exist. Men get to be 
shy of him after a little. They will buy every 
where else before they buy of him. His busi- 
ness acquaintances cannot act with him in 
confidence ; they are always, even unconsci- 
ously, apprehensive that the next spring of 
the steel-trap will catch their fingers. A 
general impression by and by gets into circu- 
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lation, nobody knows how, that the man is 
not honest. It is an impression that he can 
no more grasp and overcome than he can 
expel the miasma from the air. It hovers 
about and attends him; goes with him when 
he goes abroad ; breaks down his self-respect 
when he is at home, or meets his children at 
the school and the social circle; makes him 
look tricky when he is walking the streets. 
He had better give all his wealth, if that could 
buy out of men’s minds this one impression. 
—Late Paper. 
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Philip and Rachel Price. 


In the 6th month, 1807, Mary Witchel, a 
friend from Bradford, England, and Rachel 
Price, started on a religious visit to Friends 
in Ohio and Virginia. Noturnpike had then 
been made across the Allegheny Mountains, 
and the narrow and steep wagon track, in soft 
places, was cut into deep ruts, and in others 
was rough and stony. The women Friends 
in crossing the mountains were obliged to dis- 
mount from the carriage and walk, or ride 
alternately the single riding-horse, on a man’s 
saddle, going at the rate of two miles an hour. 
Rachel Price writes, “I think it is not possi- 
ble for any one to conceive how bad the roads 
are, without seeing them. We are preserved 
in good health, and our minds from sinking. 
My mind when crossing the mountains was 
filled with admiration and praise in beholding 
the wondrous works of an Almighty hand.” 
* * “Tn our preservation we have had often 
to exclaim, Surely these are the Lord's doings, 
and marvellous in our eyes. May a grateful 
sense thereof rest on each of our minds, to our 
own humiliation.” ‘ When we left Pitt we 
pursued our journey along the bank of the 
Ohio, the beautiful river on the left, and on 
the right a mountain, with rocks overhanging 
our heads, awfally majestic to behold. We 
may say with the poet,— 

‘ These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 

Almighty ! Thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair; Thyself how wondrous then ; 

Unspeakable, who sitt’st above these heavens 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

Tn these thy lowest works; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine.’ ” 
At New Garden she writes, “ We attended 
Springfield yesterday. There is a valuable 
settlement of Friends here in this wilderness 
country, whom we feel nearly united to; and 
I may tell thee that I fully believe that I am 
in my place in coming here. Though trying 
to be separated from you at home, yet I feel 
very comfortable in being with our friends 
here in little cabins.” At Short Creek—“ I 
received thy first and second letters; it was a 
feast indeed, to get so much satisfactory in- 
formation ; but I have been for the most part 
easier about home than I could have expected, 
having so fully given all up to Best Protection 
and Direction, that I sometimes can but won- 
der that my mind is so relieved from anxiety 
about you. I am truly thankful you have 
been so preserved, and may we all put our 
trust in that preserving Arm of Power, whose 
care is even for the sparrow.” “I have met 
with many choice friends and relations since 
I left home, to whom I feel nearly and dearly 
united, I trust in gospel fellowship.” A post- 
script to this letter reminds us of a constant. 
habit of the writer of it which many will re- 
collect, so that at home or abroad, no time 


should be lost: “If you have not sent the hour. 


yarn, you need not send it till you may ex- 
pect we are in Virginia, as I do not knit fast.” 
She would have had more than the sublime 
regret of the Emperor Vespasian, which has 
made him immortal,—“ that he had lost a 
day.” She would have regretted the lossof an 
hour unfilled by some useful employment. 
The mails then were slow, “three weeks 
from Pittsburgh.” Four weeks had elapsed, 
and no letter had reached her husband. He 
writes 2]st of 6th mo., “ My dear love: An- 
other week has passed without hearing any- 
thing from thee, whether you have got along 
safely or not. I did not think I should feel 
80 anxious about hearing; but the expecta- 
tions thee gave of writing makes me feel de- 
sirous to hear from thee. I intended to think 
as little about thee as possible, as I was in 
hopes it might be a means of preserving me 
in patience during thy long absence, and no 
doubt trying journey in many respects; but 
I think it has been so far to the contrary that 
I can hardly think of anything besides, And 
how can it be otherwise, when thou, who hast 
been my companion in the nearest unity and 
affection for so many years, art now so far 
separated from me? but, being as I fully be- 
lieve in the direction of Best Wisdom, I must 
not complain nor murmur. And J think I 
have resigned thee, and do still, to Divine dis- 
posal, though thon art the object of my nearest 
and dearest affection of all earthly enjoyments; 
yet I have to remember, for the trial of my 
faith and love, that we must part with the 
most near earthly tie if required ; and as our 
blessed Lord declared, If you love anything 
more than me you are not worthy of me. But 
I have no doubt, my dear love, thou hast also 
thy feelings and exercises about us, and art 
deeply concerned for our welfare, as well as 
that of those thou art engaged to visit in Gos- 
pel love. And may your labors prove bene- 
ficial to many, in strengthening the weak, in 
confirming the feeble-minded, and in alarm- 
ing such as live too unconcernedly about that 
part which will endure for ever, either in hap- 
piness or in misery and woe. Butif only one 
should be rightly awakened and warned to 
turn from evil ways, and thereby become con- 
verted to the truth, your labors will not be 
fruitless, but the blessing of Divine approba- 
tion and peace will be your crowns, if you 
should be again favored to return.” Further 
letters evince the same anxious desire to re- 
ceive information from the travellers—*“ 7th 












having made it impracticable to reach them.” 
* We have taken to the wagon again, having 
rode on horseback through the meetings, and 
| have bad my health much better than when 
at home.” “After attending Plainfield Month- 
ly Meeting * * we have felt our minds 
released from the State of Ohio.” “We had 
meetings at the Courthouses in St. Clairsville 
and Wheeling.” ‘These were indeed very 
weighty engagements, yet I trust they were 
in the ordering of Best Wisdom.” 

After visiting Friends at and about “ Red- 
stone,” or Brownsville, the travellers again 


crossed the Allegheny Mountains, into Vir- 
ginia. 


After visiting a number of meetings 
in this State, and holding one in the Treasury 
Department, Washington, and others in Mary- 
land, they retarned home. 





Preparation of Tea. 


We often visited the Hongs to observe the 
preparation of tea for the foreign market. 
The tea shrub resembles the low species of 
whortleberries, the leaf is of a dark green 
color, of an oblong, oval shape; it blossoms 
about November, producing a white flower, 
inodorous and single, in its appearance and 
size much like the orange flower. ‘The seeds 
form in a pod like hazel nuts in size and 
color, each pod or hard husk contains 3 tea 
seeds about as large as a small bean, the oil 
obtained from these is used for several pur- 
poses. Most favorable for the growth of tea 
is a rich sandy earth with a large proportion 
of vegetable mould in it, on sides of hills. 
The seeds are-thickly planted in nursery beds 
and when about a foot high they are trans- 
planted into rows about four feet apart, and 
are allowed to grow about two feet high. 
The leaves are picked from the plant when 
three years old, but it does not obtain full 
size before six or seven years, and thrives ac- 
cording to care from fifteen to twenty years. 
Three crops of leaves are gathered during the 
season. The first picking is about the middle 
of April or when the tender leaf buds begin 
to open, this is the best tea and commands 
the highest price. One pound of green leaves 
makes only about three or four ounces of 
tea. The second gathering is about the Ist 
of May when the shrubs are covered with 
full sized leaves. When the proper time has 
arrived a large number of hands are needed 
to gather the leaves rapidly, and at this period 


mo. 7th, I have had more uneasiness and been|the whole population, men, women and chil- 
more uncomfortable than at any time since!dren, find employment. The leaves are col- 
thou left us. I have sent up to West Chester | lected by bandfuls, stripping them off the 
regularly every day the stage returned, for two| branches as rapidly as possible, and throwing 
weeks past;” that was twice a week; now|them into open baskets, slung around the 
there are three arrivals of cars and stage daily,| neck in which they are taken to the house for 
with prospect of an increase.* ‘My health/curing. Each person can on an average pick 
has been improving, and I have now to work/|tbirteen pound of leaves in a day, for which 
hard, which [ stand better than | expected.” |the wages are about six cents. The third 
“Our dear children are all doing well, and I|crop is collected about the middle of July, 
am much comforted in them, as the elder ones|and a gleaning in August. The quality of 
are trying to do the best they can, and I am|different kinds of tea depends almost as much 
afraid they are almost overdoing the matter|upon the mode of curing as upon the nature 
sometimes.” of the soil, or age of the leaf. After the leaves 

From Wheeling, 7th mo. 24th, R. Price|are gathered and housed, they are carefully as- 
writes, ‘‘ We have attended all the meetings! sorted, and the yellow and old ones picked out. 
of the State of Ohio, except those on the|The remainder are thinly spread upon bamboo 
Miamies, which we have apprehended our |trays and placed in the air upon frames, where 
minds released from, the state of the roads/they remain until the leaves begin to soften. 


While lying upon the tray they are gently 








* 1852, At the present time, 8th mo. 1877, there rolled many times, after which they are ready 
are ten trains daily, and time in one reduced to one for firing. The workman sprinkles a handfal 
of leaves on a heated iron pan, waits until 
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each leaf pops, when he brushes them off be- 
fore they are charred, the fresh leaves are 
thrown on these hot pans and kept in motion, 
they are then placed upon trays for rolling, 
the workmen taking a handful of hot leaves in 
their hands roll them on the table, in a par- 
ticular manner, by which means they take a 
round or spiral form ; this kneading also drives 
out the oily green juice, which runs through 
on the floor. After the leaves are thus rolled 
they are shaken out loosly upon basket trays 
and are exposed to the air to complete the 
drying in the gentlest manner, that they may 
not lose their brittleness, nor become crisp 
inthesun. The process is occasionally varied. 
After the leaves have been put into the firing 
pan to be subjected to the heat, rolled upon 
the table or tray, and exposed to the sun, 
instead of being returned to the pans they are 
scattered mpon a fine sieve placed over the 
same fire the iron pans being taken out. The 
fire is of charcoal and covered with ashes to 
prevent smoking the leaves, and while there 
they are slowly turned over until thoroughly 
dried. This mode of drying gives the leaves 
a greenish hue varying in degree according 
to the length of time they are exposed to the 
sun and fire. Both black and green teas are 
produced from the same plant, the difference 
in the color is wholly owing to the mode of 
preparation. 

Green tea is cured more rapidly over the 
fire than the black, and not dried in baskets 
afterwards, but throwing the leaves into red 
hot pans and subsequently exposing it to the 
sun and drying it over a charcoal fire makes 
it black. Green tea can therefere be changed 
into black, but the contrary cannot be done 
because the leaf is already black. Green tea is 
made by simply drying the leaves; young ones 
over a gentle heat and old ones over a hot fire 
for about halfanhonr. The difference of taste 
is owing to the greater proportion of oil, which, 
from its mode of drying, remains in the green 
tea. There is also an artificial color given to 
it in order to make the lots present a uniform 
and merchantable color. The leaves when in 
the pan for the second time, are sprinkled 
with some tumeric powder to give them a 
yellow tint, and then with a mixture of 
gypsum and Prussian blue, or gypsum and 
indigo finely combined, which imparts the 
desired bloom to the yellowish leaves as they 
are rolled over in the heated pans. The safe- 
guard against injury from the coloring matter, 
is in the minute proportions in which the dele- 
terious substances are combined. When over 
the fire for the ultimate drying, fresh flowers 
of the desired flagrance, as jasamine, olea fra- 
grans and other plants are placed between 
the heated leaves by putting one basket of 
tea or cha over the flowers as they lie on the 
top of an under basket and then stirring them 
a little. .Only the finer kinds of green and 
black tea are thus treated: the scented teas 
must be immediately packed to preserve the 
flavor thus given to it. The teas are packed 
in wooden chests lined with lead trodden down 
by barefooted men. Countless numbers of 
men, women and children find constant occu- 
pation during the tea season sifting and sort- 
ing the picked leaves, earning from eight to 
ten cents, beside their board per day. 

The Oolongs are purchased extensively for 
America. The Flowery Pekoes, Scented Tea, 
Souchongs, Congos, are the choice assort- 
ments.— Legacy of Historical Gleanings, by C. 
Y. R. Bonney. 


THE FRIEND. 


THE USEFUL LIFE. 


Go labor on ; spend and be spent,— 
Thy joy to do the Father’s will; 

It is the way the Master went, 
Should not the servant tread it still ? 


Go labor on; ’tis not for nought; 
Thy earthly loss is heavenly gain; 

Men heed thee, love thee, praise thee not ; 
The Master praises,—what are men? 


Go labor on ; enough, while here, 
If He shall praise thee, if he deign 
Thy willing heart to mark and cheer ; 
No toil for Him shall be in vain. 


Go labor on; your hands are weak, 

Your knees are faint, your soul cast down; 
Yet falter not; the prize you seek, 

Is near,—a kingdom and a crown! 


Go labor on, while it is day, 
The world’s dark night is hastening on ; 
Speed, speed thy work, cast sloth away : 
It is not thus that souls are won. 


Men die in darkness at your side, 
Without a hope to cheer the tomb ; 
Take up the torch and wave it wide, 
The torch that lights time’s thickest gloom. 


Toil on, faint not, keep watch and pray ; 
Be wise the erring soul to win ; 

Go forth into the world’s highway, 
Compel the wanderer to come in. 


Toil on, and in thy toil rejoice ; 
For toil comes rest, for exile home; 
Soon shalt thou hear the Bridegroom’s voice, 


The midnight peal, behold I come! 


For “The Friend.” 
Observations on the Rise of the Society of Friends, 
and the character and labors of George Fox. 
(Continuer from page 12.) 


“From among the multitudes that had been 


strong effort was made to associate them with 
the Ranters; whose notorious impiety, with 
the open blasphemy of some of their mem- 
bers, made them objects of aversion to most. 
The uncompromising faithfulness with which 
Friends bore testimony to free, unpaid gospel 
ministry ; to the equality of the members of 
the Church of Christ, He being the alone 
Head and High Priest therein, and all the 
members truly baptized by the Holy Ghost 
and fire, equally ‘ A chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people,’ 
and that the Church should never be under 
the control of the secular power ; striking, as 
it did, at the distinction between clergy and 
laity, and cutting away the foundation on 
which the punishing power of the hierarchy 
rested, induced the clergy to look upon them 
as enemies; who, if allowed to go on propa- 
gating their doctrines and converting the peo- 
ple to them, would finally destroy their craft, 
and take away the means for maintaining 
their ‘Churches.’ 

“They, therefore, not only spoke most bit- 
terly against them, but many of them spared 
not whatever means was in their power, to 
exaggerate the prejudice existing in the com- 
munity towards them, and to excite the popu- 
lace to acts of violence, if thought necessary, 
to drive them from, or prevent them coming 
into their respective neighborhoods. Yet 
these were the people who had fanned the 
spirit of war into a flame throughout the 
kingdom ; waged ostensibly to secure liberty 
of conscience, and, as they said, to break up 
the power of an usurping priesthood, bent 
upon punishing all who would not conform to 
what they prescribed as the true religion, or 
who were seeking to worship God in another 
manner than they thonght right. Profession 
of religion was then the fashion of the Court, 


convinced throughout the northern shires of}and what were considered religious exercises 


England, there were now a goodly number, 
both men and women, come forth in the work 
of the ministry, qualified and willing to preach 
the gospel freely, and to bear the testimony 
the Lord gave them against all false doctrines, 
and all those who sought to make merchan- 
dise of what they called the gospel, by preach- 
ing for hire. As several of those, now minis- 
ters among Friends, had once been hireling 
ministers themselves, who had given up their 
‘livings,’ and where they could, returned the 
money received for their services, they knew, 
by experience, the difference between their 
former commission and that they had now 
received ; between their former motives for 
preaching and the spirit that now inspired 
them, as well as the difference between the 
compensation they once obtained for their 
‘service,’ and that which was now given them 
by their Lord and Master. These had great 
influence among those who knew them, and 
by their and others’ unwearied labor and 
a suffering, many were turned to the 

ord. [1654.] 

“Finding such large numbers were turning 
‘Quakers,’ to the great diminution of their 
flocks, the priests began to preach vehemently 
against them, and to bring many false charges 
against them and the doctrines they said they 
held ; particularly for what they alleged was 
a blasphemous assumption, of being led or 
guided by the Spirit of Christ dwelling within 
them. 
water, and the eating of bread and drinking of 
wine at the Lord’s supper, they were declared 
to be no part of the Church of Christ; and a 


occupied the attention of priests and people, 
in much sincerity doubtless by some; but 
often as a cloak to cover the hypocrisy of 
others, and to open the way to preferment. 

“They longed to extirpate what they 
branded as heresy, and to stop the mouths of 
all who presumed to call in question the doc- 
trines they preached, or to deny the validity 
of their claims, rightly to possess the power 
and functions they exercised. But Cromwell 
and his council had ordained, ‘That none be 
compelled to conform to the public religion 
by penalties or otherwise, but that endeavors 
be used to win them by sound doctrine and 
the example of a good conversation.’ ‘That 
such as profess faith in God by Jesus Christ, 
though differing in judgment from the doctrine 
and discipline publicly held forth, shall not be 
restrained from, but shall be protected in the 
profession of their faith, and the exercise of 
their religion ; so as they abuse not this liberty 
to the civil injury of others, and to the actual 
disturbance of the public peace on their parts.’ 
Popery, Prelacy, and licentiousness under 
profession of religion, were excluded from the 
benefit of these provisions. 

“This should have tied the hands of those 
who were prepared and anxious to punish 
Friends for their religious faith; but as has 
been already shown, and as will be further 
seen, provisions of law were altogether power- 
less to restrain either justices or priests, when 


As Friends declined the baptism of|their passions and prejudices urged them to 


inflict penalties of the severest kind on the 
hated ‘Quakers ;’ who would persist in acting 
according to the dictates of the Monitor with- 








in, and stood as unyielding witnesses to what 
they believed to be the truth as itis in Jesus. 

‘‘There were, however, three enactments 
standing on the statute book, which furnished 
means whereby Friends might be made to 
suffer under color of law, if courts could be 
found pliant enough to disregard equity in 
carrying out the letter. 

“ One was imposing severe penalties against 
blasphemy; but not defining exactly what 
was to be considered blasphemous. Another 
was making every suspicious person liable to 
have the oath of allegiance to the Government 
tendered him, and to be punished severely if 
he refused to take it; and the third, continnu- 
ing the imposition of tithes and the laws for 
collecting them, until the government should 
provide some other means of support for the 
ministers, 

“These old statutes were largely employed 
by the persecutors of Friends, before Parlia- 
ment enacted any laws directed specially 
against the Quakers. 

“ 1652. It was determined by a number of 
priests, if possible, to bring George Fox under 
the punishment imposed by the first of these 
laws. He and James Naylor had been ata 
meeting in Cockan, where a man had tried to 
shoot the farmer, snapping a pistol at him; 
which, however, he could not get to gooff. Af- 
ter the meeting they crossed to Walney Island, 
lying between Morecambe bay and the estuary 
of the little river Duddon in Lancashire. The 
next morning going in a boat to James Lan- 
caster’s, so soon as George Fox landed, about 
forty men attacked him, with staves, clubs, 
and fishing-poles, beating him, and endeavor- 
ing to force him into the water; but as he 
pressed on to pass through them, they knocked 
him down insensible. James Lancaster, who 


had been convinced by him, threw himself 


over George’s body to shield him from the 
blows; but his wife, who had been persuaded 
to believe that George had bewitched her hus- 
band, was busily engaged in throwing stones 
at his face. After regaining consciousness he 
attempted to rise, but was beaten down again 
and thrust into the boat; which J. Lancas- 
ter seeing, got in likewise and rowed to the 
other side. 

“ Landing at the little town again, the peo- 
ple here made a furious attack upon him with 
‘pitchforks, flails, and staves,’ determined 
that he should not stay in the town; crying 
out ‘Kill him; knock him on the head; bring 
a cart and carry him away to the churcb- 
yard.’ Thus they drove him out of the town; 
when, J. Lancaster having left him to go af- 
ter J. Naylor, who had also been dreadfully 
beaten, George went to a ditch and washed 
himself, and made out to walk to the house 
of a priest, who had been convinced of the 
truth as beld by Friends. Margaret Fell 
hearing of his being there and that he was so 
badly bruised he could hardly speak, sent a 
horse for him to ride on to Swarthmoor ; 
which he made out to accomplish, though not 
without suffering great pain. Judge Fell on 
coming home, and bearing what had befallen 
George on the island and in the town, issued 
warrants for the apprehension of the rioters ; 
many of whom had fled that part of the coun- 
try, and George Fox, declining to give infor- 
mation against any, because, as he told the 
judge, their cruel conduct was the legitimate 
fruit of their priest’s teaching, the matter was 
dropped.” 


(To be continued.) 










multitude of visitors, having assembled in the 
appointed building—a large barn belonging 
to Obadiah Over, at New Enterprise, in Mor- 
rison’s Cove, Bedford county, Pa,—on the 
morning of May 22d, 1877, the Standing Com- 
mittee entered for the purpose of beginning 
the labors of the first morning session.” 












of the annual meeting of the Brethren for 
1877. 
only name they give to their denomination. 
To the world they are known as Tunkers, or 
Dunkers, or Dunkards, or Tumblers, or Ger- 
man Baptists. 
but little of these people. 
cyclopedias found out much about them. 
Appleton’s, for instance, says there were about 
8,000 of them in 1859, “since which time there 
bas been but little change,” while Johnson’s 
says they number about 100,000. The lat- 
ter statement accords with the claim recently 
made by the Brethren themselves. 
their namber is taking a census, and has re- t ; 
ceived returns from 5,827 members so far, of lar, so did his grandfather and father. He 
whom the majority are in Pennsylvania, IIl- 
inois and Indiana. 
first batch of statistics: 
over 100,000.” 





















ered mainly from an article in a book printed 
in 1844. 
ginated at Schwartzenau, Germany, in 1708. 
The creed of the first church was simply the 





tism. They were called Tunkers, or “ Dip- 
pers,” on account of their peculiar mode of 








ing the person over forward to immerse him. 
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From the “ Independent.” 
The “ Tunkers” in Council, 


“The General Council, together with a 
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of the apostles. The first query acted upon was 
one from Southern Missouri, asking whether 
evangelists or traveling ministers ought not 
to be restrained unless they conform to the 
order of the Brethren in the matter of dress 
and in non-conformity to the world. The 
answer “ Yes” was affixed to the query. One 
or two members spoke against the adoption 
of the query, on the ground that the denomi- 
nation ought not to require more than the 
Gospel does. “ We are to be careful,” one said, 
“not to add to the written Word.” The ma- 
Who are the Brethren? This is the|Jority thought, however, that the unity of the 
brotherhood would be better preserved by the 
passage of the query; so it was adopted with- 
out a dissenting voice. 

A subject on which there was much discus- 
sion, was whether the standing or the rolling 
(coat) collar conforms to the old order recog- 
nized by the brotherhood. J. P. Ebersole 
said the standing collar had been the collar 
in use in the Miami Valley since his child- 
hood. The Moderator came very near set- 
tling the question by the facts he was able to 
One ofigive. His great-grandfather, he said, who 
was baptized in 1752, wore the standing col- 


This is the opening sentence of the report 


The world, however, knows 
Neither have the 


himself knew that his grandfather did, be- 
cause when the latter died the speaker's 
father took his coat and wore it out; and 
when this Moderator’s father died he (the 
Moderator) did the same with the paternal 
coat. His grandfather also wore buckskin 
breeches. One of the delegates said depar- 
tures from the order, such as the wearing of 
rolling collars and buttons, always caused 
trouble and the matter would grow worse 
and worse until the old order was established. 
Mr. Beer thought that those who wore the 
rolling collar should be excluded from the de- 
liberations of the Council. Finally, it was 
decided that the standing collar is the regu- 
lation collar, and the rolling-collar Brethren 
will be compelled to have their coats altered. 

The keeping of musical instruments in the 
houses of some of the Brethren occasioned 
considerable discussion. One of the delegates 
said the practice was growing, and in ten 
years, if unchecked, the instruments would be 
found in churches along with choirs. The 
Council decided that the Brethren ought not 
to have such things in their houses. Next a 
query was considered in regard to the sisters 
wearing fashionable hats at the communion. 
The Council decided, without discussion, that 
the sisters must “ not wear any hats at all at 
communion, or any other time,” and that 
elders and overseers, who encourage or allow 
sisters to wear hats, shall be dealt with as 
transgressors. 

Among other questions decided were these ; 
It was recommended that the Brethren ab- 
stain from voting, for fear that it would lead 
to a surrender of the non resistant priuciples 
of the brotherhood ; and for the same reason it 
was advised that a brother should not accept 
the office of school director in Pennsylvania, 
because be might have to collect school tax, 
and even imprison a citizen for non-payment 
of tax. It was decided that hymn books should 
be plainly bound, and without gilt. This de- 
cision the Moderator opposed. He had, he 
said, an old Bible which the Brethren had 
used many years ago, and “it was well-ironed 
with brass.” But the Council decided that 
there was a difference between gilt and brass. 


* They also regard all war as prohibited by the New Nearly every Council receives queries in re- 
Testament, and abstain from any participation in it, | gard to feet-washing. It appears that there 


He says in publishing his 
‘*We will number 


What is known about these people is gath- 


The denomination, it appears, ori- 


Bible. It was congregational in polity, and 
held to immersion as the right form of bap- 


baptism. They practice trine immersion, 
with the laying on of hands and prayer, bend- 


They anoint their sick with oil for recovery, 
wash one another’s feet, and try in every re- 
spect to conform to the practices of the apos. 
tolic age, as recorded in the New Testament.* 
The church in America was formed of immi- 
grants from Germany. For some time the 
denomination had no churches in this coun- 
try, the members meeting in private houses 
for worship ; but it now has quite a number 
of meeting-houses. All their members are 
free to speak in public worship, and from 
among those who exhibit the most talent in 
speaking, their bishops (pastors) and teachers 
are chosen. The extent of education and 
training of most of their ministers is, there- 
fore, probably very limited. The ministers 
draw no salary, or, at least, did not formerly. 

Judging from the Report before us, the 
business of the Council is transacted in this 
way: There is a standing committee, which 
receives and arranges queri«s from the church- 
es and from district meetings. If no answer 
be attached to a query when received the 
committee attaches one, and brings them be- 
fore the Council, which proceeds to discuss 
and act upon them. The committee also 
selects the officers of the Council. The Mod- 
erator of the Council this year was D. P 
Sayler. On taking the chair, he remarked 
that it had always been the custom of the 
Brethren to meet annually in council to de- 
cide disputes among them, as was the manner 
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are two modes—one called the single mode,|emphatically named it, “ Primitive Christianity 
where one person washes the feet and another} revived.” 

wipes them; and another, called the double} But the maintenance of these principles of 
mode, where one person both washes and/Truth in their simplicity and integrity re- 
wipes. It was stated that the double mode|quired a renunciation of the world and many 
was growing in favor, and the Council passed|of its popular ways and practices, and the 
an order giving any church “full liberty to|taking up of the cross of Christ, the daily 
wash by each member girding him or herself| cross, against the superficial performances and 
and both wash [ing] and wipe [ing] the feet} ceremonials of the so-called Christian world. 
of another, when it can be done in peace and|In time, this became irksome, especially to 
harmony.” 
have erected baptismal pools in their church- 
houses, and a query was addressed to the|vine Spirit, so that they began to seek out 


Trials and Afflictions.—Every one that gets 
to the throne must put his foot upon the thorn. 
The way to the crown is by the cross. We 
must taste the gall, if we are to taste the 
glory. Some believers are much surprised 
when they are called tosuffer. They thought 
they would do some great thing for God; but 
all that God permits them to do is to suffer. 
Go round to every one in glory; every one 
has a different story; yet every one has a 


Recently, some of the charches|some in influential stations, who professed, as|tale of suffering. One was persecuted in his 
Friends, to be under the direction of the Di-|family, by his friends and companions; another 


was visited by sore pains and humbling 


Council asking if baptism in a church-pool|for themselves an easier way—one more popu- |disease, or neglected by the world; another 


instead of in a stream is valid. The Council|lar, and more congenial to human nature. 
said it was. In regard to dress, it was de- 
cided that, even though applicants for mem-|views of this character, more nearly in ac- 
bership wore a plainer dress than that of the| cordance with those which were forsaken and 


was bereaved of children; another had all 


It is now upwards of forty years since |these afflictions meeting in one—deep called 


unto deep. But mark, all are brought out of 
them. It was a dark cloud, but it passed 


Brethren, they could not be admitted unless} testified against by the early faithful ones and |away; the water was deep, but they have 


willing to wear the garb of the Brethren; and 


their true followers, were introduced and/reached the other side. 


Not one of them 


members were refused permission to become|spread abroad thronghout the Society. This|blames God for the road he led them; “Salva- 


connected in lyceums or debating societies|was the more easily accomplished from the 


tion” is their only ery. Is there any one of 


where there were theatrical performances or|fact that open defection in some of the essen-|you, dear children of God, murmuring at your 


exercises for mere amusement. 

These are the principal subjects acted upon|been acknowledged by Friends in common 
by the General Council in a session extend-|with many other religious denominations, 
ing through four days. had then recently occurred, and spread over 
a large portion of the Society in this country 
under the lead of Elias Hicks. 

By information which we receive, this de- 
parture has made rapid progress in various 


——_—___-+-e___ 


[We have received a copy of an address or 
testimony prepared by the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings of Friends of the “Smaller Body” in New 
England, and approved by their Yearly Meet-! States, where little appears to be wanting to 
ing; expressive of their concern in regard to| bring most of those still professing to be 
the departures from our doctrines and prac-| Friends, back to the very same ground which 
tices which have appeared in some parts of| George Fox and the early Friends were led 
the Society of Friends; and also manifesting| away from, and testified against. Great crea- 
their desire that faithful Friends everywhere turely activity and excitement prevail in 
may be enabled to bear testimony against| many of their meetings, especially in those 
these things, “in a spirit of meekness and| called “General Meetings,” which have been 
wisdom.” We insert the following extracts! marked by the same mechanical appliances 
from the communication.—Eps.] 4 to bring persons forward to an outward pro- 

That we have felt a willingness briefly to/fession of religion long resorted to by some| 
place upon record our convictions respecting} other denominations, in what they call “ Re- 
this sad defection, and the causes which have vival Meetings.” In many ways this has been 
led to it, as well as to give expression tothe liv-| carried to a great extent, and the fruits usn- 
ing sense of Christian fellowship and love we ally following such a course have not failed | 
have toward those tried and isolated ones,| to appear. Yet even here amid so great de- | 
wherever situated, who have been faithful in| clension, there have been some faithful ones 
endeavoring to withstand the deluge of un-| who have endeavored to withstand these deso-| 
sound and defective doctrine and practice lating innovations, and, in the strength afford- 
which has overtaken this once highly-favored| ed them, to uphold the original doctrines of; 
people. For we do most assuredly believe| Friends in their fulness and _ spirituality. 
that the doctrines and testimonies held and These have met with close trials and provings 








to glory in tribulations also. 


tial doctrines of Christianity, which had ever|lot? Do not sin against God. This is the 


way God leads all his redeemed ones. You 
must have a palm as well as a white robe. 
No pain, no palm; no cross, no crown; no 
thorn, no throne; no gall, no glory. Learn 
“Teeckon that 
the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory that 


parts of late, especially in some of our western |shall be revealed in us.”—M’ Cheyne. 
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It is painful to observe how persistently 
theories are put forth relative to the develop- 
ment of the works of nature, irrespective of 
an ever present creative power, by men of 
acknowledged mental superiority, claiming 
to have emancipated themselves from what 
they designate as the religious and theologi- 
cal errors that have long held christians in 
bondage. Ingenious and fanciful as most of 
these theries are, and carefully as they have 
been elaborated to correspond with the true 
or supposed data of their authors, and the 
laws of evolution laid down by them, they but 
add to the confirmation of the Scripture truth, 
that man by all the powers of his understand- 


promulgated by the early Friends, were the|jn their labors on this behalf, and our earnest |ing and unassisted wisdom cannot find out 
result of the immediate and direct teaching of| desire is that they, and all who feel a concern |G0d, “cannot find Him out unto perfection.” 


and influencing their lives. These doctrines} to continue faithfully to bear their testimony 
and testimonies were long maintained through|in g spirit of meekness and wisdom against 
their faithfulness and obedience to this holy|this lamented defection, and to uphold the 
teaching, producing the excellent fruits of/true principles of Friends, trusting that the 
righteousness. In that early day, as is well| Divine blessing will surely attend them, and 
known, for this faithfulness and adherence to! that their reward shall not fail. 


the Holy Spirit operating upon their hearts| on this account, may be sustained and enabled 
manifested duty, they endured extreme suf-|| Whatever may be the event with those 


prisonments—and some even the loss of their/that the precious principles of Truth which 
natural lives. They were enabled in a very 


remarkable manner, to bear these deep prov- 
ings in a spirit of true Christian meekness 
and submission. We feel that the truthful- 


have characterized our religious Society from 
the beginning, are to be forsaken and aban- 
doned; but rather, if dropped and turned 


The revelations through nature, of the 
power, wisdom and goodness of the Almighty, 
inspiring awe and wonder, with conceptions 
of the sublimity and beauty of the universe, 
are partial and unsatisfying, unless connected 
with conviction of the “invisible things” of 
“the eternal power and Godhead” that fash- 
ioned and upholds them. It is this connec- 
tion of the visible with the invisible that en- 
ables man rightly to estimate the things that 
are made, and to draw from every phenome- 
non of the physical world, some consistent, 
elevating and consoling thoughts of the in- 





away from by those whose duty and privilege 
it is to sustain them, that others will be raised 
up, who will bear testimony to the excellency 
of them in a brighter day than this. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
CuarLes Perry. 
Westerly, R. I., 5th mo, 2d, 1877. 


ness and purity witnessed in their intercourse 
with their fellow men, their conscientious re- 
gard to the requirements of Truth, without 
counting the cost, and above all, the happy 
and triumphant close experienced by so many 
of their number, is sufficient proof of the di- 
vine origin and character of the religion they 


ferings and persecutions—long and cruel im-( now claiming to be Friends, we cannot believe 
professed ; that it was indeed, as William Penn 


A cheerful spirit is a great blessing. 


finite love and beneficence of Him who created 
man in his own image, and designed him to 
hold communion with Himself. 

Philosophers and metaphysicians have striv- 
en in vain to discover in the mental constitu- 
tion of man, a natural faculty by which he 
can satisfy himself of the attributes of an 
peareals self-existent First Cause, creating and 
upholding all things by the word of his power, 
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or discover how or why man is accountable 
to such a being for higacts; nor yet the faculty 
or concurrence of faculties, by the exercise of 
which, he may certainly know his relation to 
such a being, ascertain the divine will con- 
cerning himself, and command the power to 
conform thereto. With all their metaphysical 
analysis and subtle reasoning, they have con- 
fessedly failed to demonstrate any intellectual 
endowment having innate power to decide what 
is morally right or wrong, or to explain the 
universal sense of duty and conviction of re- 
sponsibility to some being, higher and superior 
to himself. Even the “natural conscience,” 
which some speak of as a superior principle 
belonging to the mind of man, which magis- 
terially approves or condemns,—when unrec- 
tified by a supernatural light—is found to be 
the creature of education, biased by differing 
circumstances, and affording no reliable cri- 
terion of right and wrong. 

We find two conclusions arrived at by dif- 
fering parties. One that man bas no means 
of knowing what is intrinsically good or evil ; 
no certain evidence of future judgment, imply- 
ing accountability, and—as many of those 
claiming to be “ profound thinkers” assert— 
that there is no first cause but physical force, 
subservient to certain laws applying and di- 
recting it. The other, that man’s sense of 
duty and responsibility, and his knowledge of 
the way of righteousness, have their origin in 
revelation, made to and recorded by certain 
favored individuals, specially inspired for the 
purpose; and that he is to regulate himself, 
by employing his mental powers in ascertain- 


——_ 


mary rule of right and wrong, outside of him- 
self, hoping that he may be supernaturally 
helped to correct conclusions. 

Our Saviour told his disciples emphatically, 
“ Without me ye can do nothing ;” that is, 
nothing which is intrinsically right or good. 
All trath and goodness must have their origin 
in Him who is infinitely perfect in his attri- 
butes, and the source of every thing conform- 
able to his will. There must therefore be 
some medium through which the soul of man 
can be brought into such relation with the 
omniscient and infinitely pure Being who 
created him for the purpose of his own glory, 
as to be able to ascertain and conform to bis 
design and pleasure concerning him. This 
medium or agency is the Light of Christ, 
which enlighteneth every man that cometh 
into the world; the Grace of God which hath 
appeared unto all men, teaching them ; and 
the spirit of man approximates to the Divine 
naturein proportion as it yields to this teach- 
ing, and by it regulates its trains of thought, 
its motives to and its methods of action. 

The Holy Scriptures bear fall and incon- 
trovertible evidence of this Divine enlighten- 
ing and inspiration of the mind of man, and 
afford ample illustration of its blessed effects 
when permitted to work in and upon the soul, 
and the darkness in which men are involved 
when they turn away from its inshining, and 
that which it makes manifest. In the New 
Testament we find revelation of two distinct 
characters or operations, though proceeding 
from the same supernatural source: one spe- 
cial, communicated to apostles and evangelists, 
inspiring and qualifying them to set forth, for 
the good of all men, in clear and comprehen- 
sive language, the great facts and truths per- 
taining to the new covenant dispensation, in- 
troduced and perfected by Christ Jesus, the 


ee 


Son and Sent of the Father: the other, that 
manifestation of the Holy Spirit which enables 
every individual willing to submit to its opera- 
tion on his mind, to discover bis own duty, 
to perform it by walking conformably to the 
will of his Father in heaven, and where he 
has the opportunity to know them, to receive, 
believe in and appropriate those sacred traths 
and doctrines recorded by the inspired pen- 
men. 

Highly favored as were the holy men, who 
under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost wrote 
the Scriptures, to have disclosed to them the 
divine truths they have left on record for the 
benefit of mankind, yet we find that they 
themselves could derive spiritual life and 


and the exactions of self give place to the all- 
embracing beneficence of heavenly love, the 
change evinces a new birth, a new life unto 
righteousness, which can be brought forth in 
fallen and depraved man only by the Spirit 
of Him, who by his word can call into exist- 
ance things thatare not. These are the fruits 
of the Grace bestowed on each one, according 
to the Divine will, and in every nation those 
who have profited by it, so as to fear God and 
work righteousness, have been accepted by 
Him. Thus “that which is known of God is 
manifest in man,” and “the invisible things 
of Him” “are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and godhead ;” and those who would 


strength, only as they walked obediently to|exclaude Him from his works in nature, and 
the measure of Divine Grace bestowed for|teach that they all are the result of mere de- 
their individual guidance and help; the same|velopment or evolution, like the idolatrous 
which, conferred according as He sees meet, | Romans, change the glory of the incorrupti- 
equally brings salvation to the meanest and|ble God into an image made like corruptible 
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bhumblest of God’s rational creatures. What 
“1 am (said he who was not a whit behind 
the chiefest of the apostles,) I am by the 
Grace of God;” and in his extremity from the 
buffeting of Satan, he was told, ‘“‘My grace is 
sufficient for thee.” 

We also find that this measure of Divine 


hearers of the first promulgators of the mes- 
sage of glad tidings to comprehend and avail- 
ingly embrace the spiritual substance of that| 
message, long before any portion of the New 
Testament was written. The gospel was 


preached, as Peter testifies, with the Holy | 


Ghost sent down from heaven, and the hearers 


were made true believers by the witness of, 


the same holy spirit in their own hearts; and jformed, but the line was not completed until 1787. 


churches were gathered under its operation 


and direction, “and walking in the fear of the | 


Lord and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost 


were multiplied.” The several epistles abound | 


Grace operating on their hearts, prepared the | 


man, and to birds and four footed beasts and 
creeping things. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The surveyors engaged in estab- 
lishing the boundary line between New York and 
Pennsylvania, have reached Waverly. The first attempt 
in establishing a line between the then provinces of 
New York and Pennsylvania, was made in 1774, by 
Rittenhouse, appointed by Governor John Penn, and 
on the part of N. York, by Holland, appointed by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Colden. On Monument Island, near 
Hales Eddy, these two commissioners, in the winter of 
1774, began their work, but after ascertaining and fix- 
ing the 42d degree of north latitude on the west branch 
(then called Mohawk), owing to the rigor of the season 
their undertaking was abandoned. After the conclu- 
sion of the Revolutionary war, another commission was 


This determination settled the boundary line for nearly 
three-quarters of a century, but time dilapidated in 
many places, the mile stones that had been erected to 
mark the divisions of the States. This gave rise to 
disputes in regard to titles and conflicts of jurispru- 


with allusions or direct reference to this pri. | dence + oa hs epee eerie wy 





mary rule of faith and practice. The churches| 


esigned to obviate. 
A fire in Montreal on the 21st, destroyed James 


are addressed as composed of members who | McDougall & Co.’s elevator, and damaged surrounding 
through yielding to the Grace of God had Property. Loss about ~ 55,000. 


before being addressed come to experience the | A severe rain storm on the 26th ult., with south-west 
S |wind, caused a flood in the Saco River. Damage to 


gospel to be the power of God unto salva-| 


tion: the anointing which they had received 
of Christ was abiding in them, and it was 
not absolutely needful that any man should 
teach them, but as the same anointing taught| 
them of all things, and even, it is declared, as! 
it had taught them, they should abide in Christ. | 

This unspeakable gift of the Holy Spirit to} 
every man, to profit withal, in no wise lessens 
the value of or disparages the inestimable 
blessing of the Scriptures of Truth. On the 
contrary, while the religious mind recognizes | 
them as the treasury of the sacred truths re-| 
vealed to prophets and apostles, the instruc- 
tive lessons of the old dispensation, and the) 
glory of the new, in the coming, life, miracles, | 
self-sacrificing love, atoning death and resur-| 
rection of the Lord Jesus Christ, the measure} 
received of the same Spirit that dictated them, 
confers deep significance on the whole, and 
furnishes the alone key to their right under- 
standing. 

There can be no more satisfactory confirma- 
tion of the Divine origin of this medium of 
intercourse between man and his creator, than 





the transformation of character it works out 
in those who allow it to exert its creative 
energy upon them. Where the naturally 
hard heart is broken, the loftiness of pride 
laid low, the cruel disposition of the lion or 
the wolf, supplanted by the spirit of the lamb 
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{the amount of thousands of dollars was done along the 
| Stream ; and there are. wash-outs and slides on the rail- 
‘road near Bartlett, Glen Station, Bemis, and other 
' places in the White Mountain region. 

The City Hall at Oakland, California, was destroyed 
by fire on the night of the 27th. All the important 
documents and books were saved. The building was 
erected eight years ago, at a cost of $60,000. 

Governor Pennington, of Dakota, writes to the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, under date of the 14th, “ that 
the small grain is all harvested in that territory, the 
yield being from 20 to 35 bushels per acre. There are 
no grasshoppers, and the corn crop is considered safe. 
Wheat has opened at 75 cts. per bushel, and there are 
millions of bushels for the eastern markets.” 

The millers of Nashville have opened a direct trade 
with Europe, by sending 1200 barrels of flour from 
Port Royal, S. C., in the steamship Mexican. 

The agent of the Omaha Indians in Nebraska, states 
he estimates these Indians, numbering about 1000, will 
this year raise 9000 bushels of wheat, 600 bushels of 
oats, 5000 bushels of potatoes, 27,000 bushels of corn, 
and 850 bushels of turnips, onions, and other vegetables. 
Some of these Indians receive small annuities, but most 
of them are self-supporting, and live like the whites. 

The annual report of the Texasand Pacific Railroad 
states, that 480 8-100 miles of track have been com- 
pleted, of which 110 were finished during the year just 
closed. The profits for the year were #318,985.02. The 
passenger revenue has increased 25 8-10 per cent., and 
101,501 more tons of freight were hauled than the pre- 
vious year. On 6th mo. 4th the liabilities of the road 
were $18,556,578.01, with 444 miles in operation, on 
which were running 50 locomotives, and 1050 cars of 
all kinds. This, compared with the previous year, is 
a reduction of $3,808,275.56, a gain of 120 miles, 635 
cars, and 32 engines. 
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Two spans of the iron bridge across the Missouri 
river at Council Bluffs, lowa, were demolished during 
a violent storm on the morning of the 25th ult. Each 
span was 250 feet in length. The loss is estimated at | 
$350,000. 


THE FRIEND. 


Reports from the seat of war in Europe indicate the 
Russians have been defeated in several engagements. 
It is stated, they have now no force south of the Bal- 
kans, but have possession of the Schipka Pass through 


jthese mountains, where an obstinate battle has been 


| Paramore, $2.10 each, vol. 51; from Ephraim Tomlin- 
|aon, N. J , $2.10, vol. 51; for Job Bacon, N. J., and 
\Isaac Roberts, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 51; from Hannah 
‘Mickle, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from Daniel J. Morrell, 
|Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Henry R. Post and Lydia 


The Kads jetty system, for establishing an open chan- |fought, attended with great loss of life on both sides. | Post, L. I., $2.10 each, vol. 51; from Dr. Samuel Trim- 
nel from the sea, through the south pass of the Missis-|An engagement is also reported in Asia, in which the ble, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Sarah S. Kenyon, R. I, 
sippi river to the port of New Orleans, is reported a | Russians were defeated with a loss of 4000 killed and |#2.10, vol. 51; from Hannah Roberts, Pa., $2.10, vol. 


complete success. A recent survey shows the channel | 
to be 250 feet wide, and 18 feet deep at mean tide. 
Further work upon them has been suspended. 

The highest point reached by the public debt of the 
United States, was #2,783,425,879.21, in 1866. It is 
now, eleven years later, +2,060,158,233.26, a reduction 
of +728,267,655.95, or more than one-fourth, whilst 
through re-payment and the funding process, the an- 
nual interest charge has been reduced one-third. 

The term consols, as applied to our refunded Gov- 
ernment loans, is coming into general use. It is the| 
English term of much of the refunded Government 
debt. Consols are the leading English funded Govern- 
ment security, formed by the consolidation of different 
annuities at 3 per cent. annual interest. It is a promi- 
nent part of the public debt of Great Britain. 

Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations on‘ 


wounded. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from William C. Ivins, N. J., $2 10, vol. 
51; from William Balderston, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from 
Rebecca Kay, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from Nancy B. 
Buffinton, Mass., $2.10, vol. 51; from Charles Stokes, 
Agent, N. J., for James Allen, Sr., Levi Troth, John 
W. Stokes, and Mary R. Ely, $2.10 each, vol. 51 ; from 
Dr. William R. Bullock, Del., $2.10, vol. 51; from 
Sarah Ann Leeds, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from Stephen 
H. Foster, Ill., $2.10, vol. 51; from Mary B. Wills, 
N. J., $2, vol. 51; from Lewis Passmore, Pa., $2.10, 
vol. 51; from Julianna N. Powell, N. J., $2.10, vol. 
51; for Elizabeth B. Headley, Pa., #2, vol. 51; from 
Lydia Koll, O., $2.10, vol. 51; from Richard B. Fawcett 
and Sarah Ann Cope, O., per Melissa Cope, $2.10 each, 


the 25th ult. American gold 104. U.S. coupon, 1881, |vol. 51; from Hannah P. Rudolph, N. J., $2.10, vol 51, 
111%; 5-20 coupon, 1865, 106; do. do. 1867, 108} ; do.'and for Phebe J. Walter, $2.10, vol. 51; from Joseph 
do. 1868, 111; new 5’s, 109; new 4} per cents, 108 ;| Nicholson, N.J., +2.10, vol. 51; from Charles M. Cooper, 
new 4 per cents, 104}. 


Grain.—There is a steady demand for choice wheat | 
at steady prices. Southern red at $1.37 ; Delaware and | 
other southern amber, good, #1.40 ; do. do. very choice, | 
$1.41 ; Indiana do., $1.40 ; Indiana No. 2 red, at - 1.32! 
and $1.33, and No. 3 at $1.10. Rye is quoted at 60 cts 
Corn is in light supply, and the ieual is fair. Sales! 
of 6,600 bushels at 57 to 60 cts., according to grade. | 
Oats selling slowly at 29 a 30 cts., and for very choice 
33 cts. 

Flour.—Receipts are liberal and market without ani- 
mation: Minnesota extra family, at 6.25; do. do. fair, 
at $6.50; do. do. very choice, at $6.75 ; fancy at $7.00; 
Patent, choice $8. Rye flour, #4. Corn meal, $3.20. 

Seeds of all kinds were quiet. Timothy ranged from | 
$1.20 to $1.75, and flaxseed from $1.40 to *1.424. 

Hay and straw.—340 loads of hay sold during the 
week, at 65 to 90 cts. per 100 lbs., as to quality ; straw, | 
from 55 to 65 cts. 

There were 328 deaths in this city during the last | 
week; of these 144 were adults, and 184 children, 109 | 
of the latter were under one year of age. 

ForreiGn.—London.—The strike of colliers in Stafford- 
shire has been averted by a compromise. 

There was a heavy general rain throughout Scotland, 
Ireland, and the north of England, on the 2lst. About: 
this time the rains in Scotland are stated to have been | 
the heaviest summer rains that have fallen for 40 years. | 

From the report of the Reformatory and Industrial | 
Schools of Great Britain, just issued, it appears there 
are at present fifty-three reformatory schools in Eng- 
land and twelve in Scotland. The number of children 
in detention at these schools on the 31st of 12th month | 
last, was 5402 boys, and 1212 girls. 

The London correspondence of the Scotsman, tele- 
graphs that he learns that a petition from the Chinese 
in Cuba, complaining of the cruelty of the Spanish 
planters, has reached England. It is said to confirm 
the statements of the commissioners whose report on 
the subject excited horror and indignation in the early 
part of last year. 

The reports of the French engineers who lately ex- 
plored the Isthmus of Darien for an inter-oceanic canal 
route, prove that a tide-level conduit, without locks or 
tunnels at the Cacarica Paya Pass is impracticable, 
save at an enormous expense. They recommend a 
canal with a tunnel, the cost of which would not exceed 
$4,000,000 per mile. 

From accounts lately published by the French Gov- 
ernment, the recuperative financial power of France is 
set forth in a strong light. It appears that thirty-four 
departments, or three-eighths of France were occupied 
by German troops. The total amount of indemnities 
audited and granted, up to the first of Fifth month last, 
was $123,430,000, and it is shown by figures and facts, 
that the aggregate losses of the French nation, inflicted 
by the war, was not less than the enormous sum of $1,- 
200,000,000. This heavy financial depletion, contrasted 
with the exhibit of the Bank of France on the 24th of 
Third mo. 1877, at which time there were in its vaults 
gold and silver reserves to the amount of #445,688,244, 
shows France to be possessed of remarkable recupera- 
tive financial power 

James Russell Lowell, the newly appointed United 
States Minister to Spain, has been received by King 
Alfonso with great ceremony. 


N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from Sarah P. Johnson, Gtn., 
$2.10, vol. 51; from Joseph Bailey, Joseph L. Bailey 
and Lydia Hartz. Pa., $2.10each, vol. 51 ; from Stephen 
Wood, Jr., N. Y., $2.10, to No. 27, vol. 51; from Mary 
Gillespie, City, $2.10, vol. 51; from Joshua B. Wilkins 


jand Samuel R. Wilkins, N. J., per Chalkley Stokes, 


51; from Mary B. Buffinton, Mass., $2.10, vol. 51 ; from 
Walker Moore, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Parvin Smith, 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from John R. Tatum, Del., $2.10, 
vol. 51; from Sarah Ann Allen, N. J., per Samuel 
Allen, $2.10, to No. 4, vol. 52; from Thomas Scatter- 
good, City, $2, vol. 51; from Benjamin J. Wilkins, N, 
J., $2.10, vol. 51; from Mary D. Maris, Del., $2.10, vol. 
51; from James England, Del., $2.10, vol. 51. 


Remitiances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


TOUGHKENAMON BOARDING SCHOOL 
Will re-open Ninth mo. 17th, 1877. 
Address, H. M. Cope, Principal, 
Toughkenamon, Chester Co., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These schools, under the care of the three Monthly 
Meetings of Friends in this city, will re-open on 
Second-day, Ninth mo. 3d, 1877. 

The attention of Friends residing in this city and its 
neighborhood is particularly invited to these schools. 
The terms are moderate, and Friends belonging to 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, sending children to on 


or (also members), who may find the charges 
$2.10 each, vol. 51; from Anna E. Thompson, Pa., $4.20, | burdensome, can be fully relieved. In the principal 
to No. 52, vol. 51; from Samuel Shaw, Agent, ., $2.10, | schools opportunities are afforded of obtaining a liberal 
vol. 51, and for Joseph Taylor, Nathan M. Blackburn, jediucation in useful branches of Study, and in the Latin 
Rachel Cope, Barak Ashton, Hannah Blackburn, Jona-|and Greek languages. Facilities for illustration are 
than Blackburn, Mifflin Cadwallader, and Levi Boulton, |afforded by a valuable collection of Philosophical and 
O., and Thomas Blackburn, Io., $2.10 each, vol. 51, and |chemical apparatus, minerals, and Auzoux’s models of 


for Francis Bartley, Mich., $2.10, to No. 22, vol. 52; 
from Elwood E. Haines, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51, and for 
Thomas Wilkins, $2.10, vol. 51; from Edward Thorn, 


vol. 51; from Elizabeth Peckham, N. Y., per Robert 
Knowles, $2.10, vol. 51 ; from Hannah Stevenson, IIL, 
$2.10, vol. 51; from Gilbert McGrew, O., $2.10, vol. 
51, and for John Hoyle, Nathan M. Naylor, and Sarah 
V. Willits, $2.10 each, vol. 51; from Joshua Haight, 
Agent, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 51, and for William Breckon, 
Hibbard Fuller, David Haight, Humphrey S. Haight, 
and Levi H. Atwater, $2.10 each, vol. 51; from Abra- 
ham Gibbons, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51, and for Rebecca L. G. 
Tatnall, Del., $2.10, vol. 51; from Nathan Hilles, 
Fkfd., $2.10, vol. 51; from Richard Hall, Agent, Eng- 
land, 10s. 5d., vol. 51, and for Alfred Smith, Thomas 
Williamson, Robert Biglands, William Walker, Josiah 
Thompson, Susan Williams, Jane Meade, George M. 
Goundry, Joseph Hall, Josiah Hall, William Wigham, 
John Little, John H. Walker, Martin Lidbetter, Thomas 
Jackson, Nancy Ritson, Richard B. Brockbank, and 
Sarah Pearson, 10s. 5d. each, vol. 51, for Lucy H. Ec- 
royd, 10s, 2d., to No. 27, vol. 51, and for Sarah S. Moss, 
10s. 5d., to No. 31, vol. 52; from Mary B. Young, Io., 
$2.10, vol. 51; from Samuel Morris, Pa., $2.10, to No. 
27, vol. 52, and for Martin Maloney, $2.10, vol. 51; 
from Mary A. Chambers, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Ruth 
|A. Crandall, R. [., $2.10, vol. 51; from Edward Sharp- 
less, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from Thomas C. Hogue, Pa., 
|\$2.10, vol. 51, and for Jane Gibbons, Pa., and Asa 
| Hogue, O., $2.10 each, vol. 51 ; from Elisha Woodworth, 
Mass., $2.10, vol. 51; from Jonathan Wright, Io., 
$2.10, vol. 51; from John W. Smith, O., per Ephraim 
Smith, $2.10, vol. 51; from Lindley Bedell, City, $2, 
vol, 51; from Ann Burgess, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from 
Josiah A. Roberts, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Rebecca 
Hibberd, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Martha Taylor, N.J., 
$2.10, vol. 51; from Joseph H. Haines, N. J., $2.10, 
vol. 51; from Sallie M. Evans, Pa., per Isaac Hall, 
$2 10, vol. 51; from Sarah Haines, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; 
from Richard P. Gibbons, Del., $2.10, vol. 51; from 
Margaret Robinson, Gtn., $2.10, vol. 51; from James 
G. McCollin, City, $2, vol. 51, and for Anna G. McCol- 
lin, #2, vol. 51; from John Vail, Io., per Benjamin 
Vail, $2.10, vol. 51; from James E. Maloney, Pa., 
$2.10, vol. 51; from Edward Michener, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
51; from Elizabeth H. Eddy, Mass., $2.10, vol. 51; 
from Sarah Hoopes, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from William 
P. Smedley, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; for Rachel E. Wood- 
ward, Mary H. Parke, Susan L. Temple, Edward H. 
Hall, Naome Gibbons, Phebe Jacobs, and George B. 
Mellor, Pa., Mary H. Hambleton, lo., and Mary E. 
Hall, O., $2.10 each, vol. 51; from Zebedee Haines, 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 51, and for Nathan Cook and Jane Ann 





N. J., $2.10, vol. 51, and for Barton F. Thorn, $2.10, | 


|parts of the human system, &c. French is also taught 
jin the Girls’ School. In the primary schools the chil- 
dren are well grounded in studies of a more elementary 
character. 

It is desirable that applications for admission of chil- 
dren should be made early, and that parents returning 
children to the schools should send them at the begin- 
ning of the term. 

Further information may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Treasurer of the Committee. 

JAMES SMEDLEY, No. 415 Market street. 


The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education have 
appointed Richard J. Allen to receive the applications 
of Teachers who may wish to engage in the instruction 
of Preparative Meeting or family schools within Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. Such Teachers, or Com- 
mittees and parents desiring to employ them, may ad- 
dress or call on Richard J. Allen, at No. 472 N. Third 
: or No. 833 N. Seventh St., Philada. 

EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORED 
PERSONS. 


Teachers will be wanted for these schools, to open 
Tenth mo, Ist. Application may be made to 


The Trustees of Friends School, Burlington, desire 
to engage the services of a competent male teacher, a 
member of the Society, who would be interested in 
building up and conducting an advanced school, either 
under their supervision, or on his own responsibility. 

Further information will be given by either of the 
undersigned. 

Jos. W. Taylor, Burlington, 

R. J. Dutton, ns 

R. F. Mott, 

C. M. Allen, Beverly. 
Eighth mo. 20, 1877. 


“ 


Elton B. Gifford, 719 Market St. 
Thomas Elkinton, 118 Pine St. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 
James Bromly, 641 Franklin St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wortu- 
tncTon, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers, 


~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, | 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





